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LETTERS ON IRISH ANTIQUITIES, 

BY A CORNISH MAN. 
Continued from page 187. 



LETTEE IY. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE ULSTER JOURNAL OE ARCH2E0L0GY. 

Sir, — During the Great Exhibition held in Dublin in 1853, I had ample opportunities of care- 
fully examining the several cases in which the ancient articles made of flint belonging to the mu- 
seum of the Eoyal Irish Academy were exhibited. At first I was struck with their great number, 
and with the perfection of manufacture exhibited in many specimens ; but on mature consideration, to 
which I was led by the careful and exact classification adopted in the arrangement of the objects in 
the cases, I confess that I was disappointed to find so few orders, species, or varieties of true typical 
forms. One, and a remarkable feature, too, appeared to me to be common to all the arrow-heads. No 
matter how elaborate the form or perfect the workmanship, no provision was made by a notch for 
tying or securing the arrow-heads to their shafts, like the arrow-heads made of obsidian and flint 
found in North America. In the ancient Irish arrow-heads the total absence of one or more notches 
for the tying which usually attaches the head to the shaft, evidently indicates an intention in the 
party constructing those heads, — a wish that they should remain in the wounds they made ; or, 
in cases where the arrows missed wounding the objects fired at, that their heads should become de- 
tached on their striking the ground or any hard object; and thus that the arrows, once shot away, 
might afterwards be unserviceable to the enemy, who would be given no chance of using them 
against those who had prepared them. 

The absence of the notch for the tying indicates malice and forethought in the parties who made 
these things, and indicates that they were not weapons oi unsophisticated men, but of those who 
had refined cruelty, and who had well considered the doctrine of chances in war. In hunting it is 
rather a benefit that the arrow-shaft should adhere to the arrow-head, as it indicates the position 
of the arrow-head, and enables the hunter to recover a part of his ammunition ; but in war, on the 
contrary, this benefit would be given to the enemy, which the Irish flint arrow-head was evidently 
intended to withhold or prevent. 

I looked for examples of arrow-heads with notches in the collection of the Eoyal Irish Academy, 
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and observed one or two only, which, if not stray American specimens, must be looked upon as ex- 
ceptions to the general rule, indicated by the vastly greater number of specimens without such 
notches. 

"When in Belfast at the Meeting of the British Association, I had no opportunity of carefully con- 
sidering the typical forms of the many ancient Irish flint arrow-heads in your great joint-stock col- 
lection, nor were the arrow-heads of the different exhibitors thrown together into specific or scien- 
tific series ; nor has any one I know of attempted any such arrangement, except the one already 
referred to. This was done in the Dublin collection, and it is from it I have chiefly deduced the 
outline forms, which are, according to my eye, truly typical and characteristic j quite as much, in 
their way, as other forms found in natural productions by conchologists and botanists, which are 
considered typical and indicative of order, &c. 

The Irish flint arrow-heads divide themselves into two great orders, — barbed and not barbed ; 
and, for a reason which I fear the Danish antiquaries will find it very hard to adopt, I would ven- 
ture to arrange the barbed arrow-heads first in the series, on the supposition that they are the oldest 
in form, and copied from still older arrow-heads of the same shape, or as nearly the same shape as 
could be imitated in flint. This is giving to the flint arrow-head in Ireland a comparatively modern 
period, and placing it later in point of fact than the imaginary " Iron period :" an absurdity which 
is due altogether to this theory, which some authors would compromise by saying that things of this 
kind were exceptions to the law ; the fact being that the Danish law is a perfect nullity, and of no use 
except to set collectors of antiquities astray. 

That the barbed flint arrow-heads were not substituted for bronze or copper arrow-heads, I infer 
from the non-discovery of either in Ireland ; and I think it likely that in the olden time the 
idea of a missile in Ireland was a stone, found everywhere, shaped or not shaped by art, and 
thrown either by the hand, or by means of some sort of sling made with a stick, with or with- 
out a cord. I do not entirely exclude the use of the common sling orfunda used by the Romans and 
their auxiliaries ; but I think we have no evidence of the use of such things here; and the stories in 
the old Irish books indicate the use of a species of sling which is not the kind to which the attention 
of antiquaries and artists has been directed latterly. Indeed the Irish have a name for their sling, 
the weapon used by Cuchullin, when he killed the lady in the form of the White Swan near Mala- 
hide, and the weapon also which killed Maud, queen of Connaught, &c. Now these flint arrow-heads 
appear to me to be classible with other stone missiles, but originally having shafts attached tempo- 
rarily to them for the purpose of giving them propulsion ; and it is not at all unlikely that in some 
cases provision may have been made that the shaft itself may not have been shot away, or that the 
arrow-head itself had been fired from the string without any shaft at all : — thus realising the idea 
of what a proper Irish missile was, under different circumstances, — a stone of some sort or other. 

There is another point of interest in this inquiry, and that is the limited field of discovery of the 
flint arrow-heads in Ireland. The number found beyond those places where flint abounds naturally, 
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is very small. The quantity found in other districts is so very limited that we can hardly infer that 
they were generally used. Yet the great number found in some places, the quantity of imperfect 
ones, and of the shivers or spauls formed in the process of manufacture, look as if they had been made 
for sale or exchange by one people or tribe to another — probably by a people who were essentially 
fishermen and fish-eaters, and had a great deal of leisure on their hands, — for the use of a war- 
rior tribe who supplied the iron models which were imitated in flint by the other. Were this the 
case it is just likely that the one was a northern tribe in some respects analogous to the ^inlanders, 
and the other a warrior tribe from Africa or Spain. The one is possibly represented by the dried 
man in the Museum of the Royal Dublin Society, on whose cloke we find, in its stitching, traces of 
that minute delicacy of taste and finish so common on many of the flint arrow-heads ; and the other, 
possibly represented by those thick headed skulls, of which specimens were found in the tumulus in 
Phoenix Park, and which are so nearly related in form and perfection of ossification to the heads of 
the Cafires — who may, for aught we know to the contrary, be the living exponents of the African 
blacks, said in Irish tradition to have been at one time the masters of Ireland. 

!N"o flint arrow-heads were found in the Shannon excavations near Athlone, and very few, if any, 
in the works of the Drainage Commission, beyond the proper limits of the flint formation of 
Ulster. I have heard of occasional finds of such things in other parts of Ireland ; but I suspect that 
some of them have been brought from Ulster, and sold by traders in Leinster to collectors who were 
only too anxious to get them as matters of curiosity. It is in this way that dealers have in some 
instances surreptitiously passed Canadian arrow-heads on collectors, who (take them as a class) 
are too unmindful of the truthfulness of those who supply their Museums with what are sold as 
Irish Antiquities. I recollect seeing a flint arrow-head found near Drogheda in an urn with 
some burnt bones. In this urn was also a scrap of plate copper, so corroded, however, that one 
could hardly discover its original form ; but enough remained to lead to the supposition that it 
had been an arrow-head, and originally shaped like a leaf; probably the original type of what I 
would call the second or barbless order of Irish flint arrow-heads. 

In point of time, I consider a copper arrow-head in Ireland as later than an iron one, and its 
imitations also as later than the imitation of an iron arrow-head \ though in fact it is very likely that 
the imitations of both iron and copper arrow-heads may be synchronous. They would indicate 
different usages in peoples who had lately met in a common field of battle, or emulation, &c. 

It should be observed that very few of the flint arrow -heads that I have seen in the Irish collec- 
tions are injured at their points, or have any appearance of wear and tear ; on the contrary, they 
look quite modern, actually new, as if they had just passed from the hands of the manufacturer. I 
have heard that some handy people in the neighbourhood of the Giant's Causeway made excellent 
imitations of the ancient Irish flint arrow-heads, and sold them as genuine antiquities to collectors. 
If this has been done, I should incline to the inference that their productions would be rather ex- 
ceptions to the true typical forms than copies of them ; for these last would be by far the more cLiffi- 
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cult to make ; and even if well made, they would not materially influence our classification, or 
the case we would endeavour to found upon it. 

The Irish flint arrow-heads that I have hitherto examined were made and finished, in every in- 
stance but one, by means of blows given with unerring aim and judgment. Their points, which are 
often remarkably thin and sharp, appear to have been produced by the same operation as the 
other parts. In no case have I seen any trace of grinding up or sharpening, except in the example 
above alluded to, in which the whole arrow-head had been ground perfectly smooth. This 
arrow-head differed also in its proportionate thickness from others of the same class, and might 
be considered in other respects exceptional to any class of arrow-heads that I could form from 
those collections which I have hitherto examined in Ireland. The grinding smooth, or the 
sharpening of an edge or a point, by means of friction against another stone, with or without 
sand, &c, indicates progress in manufacture; and, in the stone celts or axes, as well as in 
those of flint found in Ireland and Denmark, we observe it used as the finishing process, succeeding 
that of spauling, splintering, or hammering ; though in many cases the article made was finished 
and perfected without the polishing process at all ; the beauty and perfection of the spauling 
process indicating the dexterity of the artist who made the weapon. In some of the Danish flint 
dagger-handles we see this perfection of work, producing an imitation of what ladies call herring- 
bone stitching, a sort of zig-zag edge ; and in some of the Irish arrow-heads we may detect the same 
ornamentation, but the pattern modified and the angles less acute. In both cases, however, the 
art is the same. I cannot claim to have any exact knowledge of the real antiquity or date of the 
several sorts of flint arrow-heads, though I object entirely to the adoption of the Danish rules or 
theory of arrangement of objects into "stone," " bronze/ ' and "iron" periods, with innumerable 
e&ceptions ! 

I had expected to find specimens of the Danish zig-zag edging in Irish flint weapons, but I have 
given up the idea, for it now appears to me that those who executed it in the north of Europe produced 
it in connection only with imitations of bronze daggers, which they observed in the hands of their 
more wealthy or prosperous neighbours, and of which daggers we find specimens in the Danish 
Museum. We would thus collate certain Danish flint works, in point of time, with bronze daggers 
of certain forms, in the same way that we would collate certain flint arrow-heads found in Ireland 
with iron and copper arrow-heads of the same or similar typical forms ; in every case inferring that 
the flint article was a substitute for a metal one of the same typical form. 

I think we should pay the greatest attention to the circumstances attending the finding not only 
of implements of flint, but all other articles, else I fear we may be deceiving ourselves both on this 
and on your side of the Channel, and misleading those who come to us for information or opinions. 

Suspecting deceit, I confess I think less of the exceptional forms of the Irish flint arrow-heads 
than of those more common shapes which indicate true typical forms ; and it is for this reason I re- 
joice that such collectors as Mr. Bell, of Dungannon, have accumulated great numbers of flint 

vol. v. El 
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arrow-heads, I understand more by the hundred than by the dozen possessed by ordinary collectors, 
who look rather for rare forms than those which are known to be common. It is to these I would 
more particularly call your attention, as their bearing is self-evident on the ethnological character of 
the vestiges of the ancient people of Ireland. — Yours, &c, 

Teevelyan. 



LETTER Y. 



TO THE EDITOR OP THE TJLSTEE JOURNAL OF ARCHEOLOGY. 

Sir, — As we have distinctly denned our theory, it now remains for us to apply it. In the accom- 
panying plate of outlines, the arrow-heads 1, 2, 3, and 4, are all of iron. The flint arrow-heads 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, may be collated with 1, 2, and 3 ; and the flint arrow-heads 13 and 14 may 
be compared with N°. 4. 

The iron knife N°. 5 may be also collated with the flint knife N°. 6. 

The flint arrow-head N°. 15 belongs to a type indicated by certain brass or impure bronze spear- 
heads, of which the Royal Irish Academy's museum contains several specimens, more or less perfect. 
In every instance these spears are ornamented by means of gravers and punches, and are, I think, 
very recent compared with other bronze weapons ; belonging to a time when a mixed and impure 
metal was substituted for good iron and bronze. The flint arrow and javelin-heads of this type are 
frequently ground quite flat on both sides, and so are brought to an exact similitude with the 
blades of the javelins, which are extremely thin ; thus economising the imperfect brass or bad 
bronze to a great degree. It was the principle of economy, or a desire to save a more expensive 
material, which induced people to make this, as well as the other metallic types, in flint. 

In the instance of the knife N°. 6 it is evidently a poor imitation of the iron knife N°. 5 ; but it 
is quite clear that it is the flint knife which is the imitation, and not the iron one of the flint. 

Knives of this form (N°. 5) are numerous in the Royal Irish Academy's collection. They were 
found at Dunshatighlin, in the County of Meath, and other places where there is local circumstan- 
tial evidence that an iron-smith exercised his calling ; using a kind of iron which has a very mete- 
oric character, and may be of the same description as the native African iron, which Dr. Livingstone 
and other travellers and traders have noticed as so widely diffused in the interior, and on the eastern 
coasts, of that continent. 

As typical forms, K 08 . 1, 2, 3 and 4 are pure African. Their exquisite workmanship is African 
also ; and all the beautiful iron spears, knives, brooches, &c, found at Dunshaughlin, and the 
arrows like- 1, 2, 3, and 4, belong to a school of manufacture which still thrives in Africa, and sup- 
plies living evidence of a visit of some African iron- working people to Ireland antecedent to the 
manufacture of the flint arrow-heads. 
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It is to be observed that the four iron arrow-heads have sockets instead of tangs, to connect them 
with their shafts. I am not aware that any wood has been found in the sockets ; nor do I know 
any kinds of Irish or European wood sufficiently dense to support arrow-heads of these forms, though, 
there are Several such very common in Africa. The sockets of the arrow-heads 1, 2, and 3, have not, 
I believe, any rivet-holes, and would therefore come off their shafts readily. ET . 4 has rivet-holes in 
it, and being barbless, could be readily drawn out of a wound. This typical pecularity of N°. 4 is 
lost in its imitations 13 and 14 altogether. In the forms 1, 2 and 3, we notice certain curves, evi- 
dently lines of taste and design, and we detect these more or less developed in the flint arrow-heads. 
Thus in 1 and 7, 2 and 11, 3 and 8, they are quite manifest ; while 9, 10, and 12 are exaggerated 
developments of the same lines of art. These lines are consistent with those of Greek art, and are 
found in all the arrow-heads except 15, whose type is neither Greek nor Eoman, and is to me 
unknown. Its locality may probably be indicated by the wood found in the sockets or spears 
of this type. The wood found in the spear-heads of this form supplies an argument in favour 
of their modernness. 

It has been over and over again remarked that the ideal form of the iron knife N 6 . 5, is that which 
extends back to the earliest period of Egyptian art, and is nearly the form of the ideal knife represented 
in hieroglyphic inscriptions. From this I would infer the extreme antiquity of iron knives of this 
shapein Africa, and the fixity of typical forms on that continent, rather than consider it evidence, in the 
first place, of the extreme antiquity of such iron knives ; or of their equivalents in flint in Ireland, in 
the second place ; and, in the third place, I would infer that those knives are evidence of an African 
occupation of this country at some period. A Eoman coin in silver (I believe of Diocletian) was 
found with the iron implements at Dunshaughlin ; and this coin may give us a limit for the date 
of the iron types 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, and so fix the epoch of their flint equivalents rather later in 
Ireland. 

I wish some Irish scholar would take up the Myth of " the Smith" (I believe he was an iron- 
smith) in ancient Ireland, and collate it with stories and superstitions existing in the south of 
Eranee and north of Spain ; and also ascertain if any old African superstitions still survive analo- 
gous to the story of Herodotus, concerning the heads of animals, which in Ireland in some way or 
other appear to be connected with the office of the iron-smith ; for, from the number of heads of 
animals (probably killed for food) found with iron articles, this artificer appears to have received 
the head as the wages of his killing the animal, probably by cutting its throat, and not by a blow 
on the forehead. 

The Gipsies of this age are, I believe, the only hereditary workers in iron in Europe. If they 
were the original introducers of iron-work into Ireland, it is likely that the typical forms of arrows, 
spears, &c, would be Asiatic, as the Gipsies belong to an Asiatic race. Their coming into Ireland 
and England was probably much later than the period of the typical forms 1, 2, and 3, which 
are African. 
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The few specimens indicated in the plate give us rather abrupt steps or transitions between the 
iron and flint types, which do not exist in the original series to which, and not to the few isolated 
specimens here given, my argument applies. 

It may be aaked, — -"Have I forgotten the Celtic original of all these iron and flint weapons ?" 
I can find no evidence of these things being Celtic. I must leave that to the school of antiquaries 
founded by General Vallancey in Ireland and Mr. Thomsen in Copenhagen. 

I am not prepared to prove that these iron implements of African type may have come from Ge- 
tulia ; but as the Irish Milesians were, like the Sepoys of India, a military class — mere soldiers, 
and not tinkers, or smiths, or labourers — I am not disposed to allow them even the credit of making 
the weapons thus used ; which, whether made of iron, brass, or bronze, I would infer they bought 
from people who made or who traded in weapons of war ; and thus I should conclude that very few 
of the ancient metallic objects found in Ireland are Irish. 

I regret very much the great length to which this notice has run ; and I shall only add one re- 
mark. I feel extremely anxious that people arranging British and Irish antiquities should keep 
the several " finds" together, so that a judicious antiquary may be able to compare directly the 
things found in specific localities, which are like or unlike each other ; for otherwise the study of 
antiquities as a stepping-stone to the pre-historic annals of these islands can make no progress. 

As a Cornish-man standing up for the ancient British trade in the metals, as preceding the flint 
manufacture in Ireland, I hope your readers will acquit me of going beyond the limits of legitimate 
argument. Living at a distance from the fountain-heads of information, I trust any errors or omis- 
sions in my case will be pardoned; my whole object being to draw the attention of those having 
better opportunities than myself to the examination of a theory which has more advocates than it 
deserves— I mean the doctrine of "progressive development." This I would deny generally, in 
reference to the extremely early periods of man's sojourn on the surface of this earth; when, as I 
am led to believe, the use of meteoric iron was universally known, but which material went out of 
use when the original stock was exhausted. — Yours, &c, 

Tbevexyan. 



